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by  Paul  Brink 

"Of  the  people  .  .  .  for  the  people" 
but  where  is  the  U.S.  government?  It 
asked  $20  billion  for  cost  overruns 
on  military  systems,  but  $100  million 
for  handicapped  children. 

It  sought  $1.5  billion  in  fiscal  1970 
for  the  second  phase  of  the  anti- 
ballistic  missile  (ABM),  yet  only  $800 
million  against  water  pollution. 

And  the  story  goes  on:  $3.5  billion 
in  space  exploration  and  1/20th  as 
much  for  hungry  and  malnourished 
children;  $290  million  for  the  super¬ 
sonic  transport  (SST)  plane,  com¬ 
pared  with  $106  million  for  all  air 
pollution  programs. 

Billions,  millions.  What  does  it 
mean  to  you?  Well,  for  one  thing,  $1 
billion  would  buy  70,000  low-cost 
housing  units  of  3.5  to  4.5  rooms  in 
typical  developments  of  about  270 
units  at  an  average  construction  cost 
per  unit  of  $14,500;  or  15,000  new 
public  elementary  and  high  school 
classrooms. 

The  administration  claims  it  is 
changing  national  priorities,  but  the 
evidence  is  otherwise.  Programs  for 
hospitals  and  housing  are  vetoed  as 
inflationary,  but  the  administration 
seeks  huge  outlays  for  defense 
buildup,  military  assistance  to  other 
nations — most  of  them  dictatorships 
— and  the  SST. 

Yet  the  FCNL  always  sees  hope, 
especially  now  as  it  outlines  its  priori¬ 
ties  for  the  coming  year  and  presents 
to  you  this  agenda  and  outlook  for  the 
92nd  Congress — scheduled  to  begin 
its  work  January  21. 

Indochina 

The  war  goes  on.  The  administra¬ 
tion  has  virtually  turned  its  back  on 


‘‘It  Was  A  Protective  Reaction  As  Part  Of  A 
Unilateral  Understanding  To  Maintain  A 
I>ower  Profile  At  A  Higher  Level” 


negotiations  and  there  are  many  signs 
of  increased  bombing  of  North  Viet¬ 
nam.  Defense  Secy.  Melvin  Laird  has 
admitted  Vietnamization  won't  be 
completed  until  the  U.S.  gets  its  pris¬ 
oners  out  of  North  Vietnam. 

And  the  prisoners  are  not  likely  to 
be  released  while  Vietnamization  and 
the  fighting  continue.  Hence,  Ameri¬ 
can  prisoners  are  consigned  to  a  long 
time  in  North  Vietnam. 

Ambassador  William  Colby,  head 
of  the  U.S.  pacification  effort  in  South 
Vietnam,  told  the  Senate  Foreign  Re¬ 
lations  Cmte.  last  spring  that  it  could 
be  10  years  before  all  U.S.  troops 
are  withdrawn  from  Vietnam. 

"Vietnam  is  entering  a  very  crucial 
political  phase  because  of  the  Sept. 
1971  Vietnamese  presidential  elec¬ 
tions  and  the  critical  economic  situa¬ 
tion,"  according  to  Hugh  Manke,  di¬ 


rector  of  International  Voluntary 
Services  (IVS)  in  that  country. 

It's  up  to  Congress  to  bring  the 
war  to  a  stop.  One  of  the  things  that 
will  be  proposed  this  year  is  an 
amendment  to  cut  off  funds  after  a 
certain  date — possibly  June  30 — 
with  a  full  set  of  hearings  by  the  Sen¬ 
ate  Foreign  Relations  Cmte. 

On  the  House  side,  there  must  be 
pressure  to  introduce  amendments  to 
the  military  authorization  bill,  with¬ 
holding  money  for  continued  opera¬ 
tions  in  Indochina. 

You  can  also  look  this  year  for  real 
tests  on  Vietnamization  and  one  of 
things  to  ask  Congressmen  is  what  is 
really  happening  in  Vietnam.  The 
level  of  civilian  casualties  remains 
high  (5,000  per  month)  and  although 
President  Nixon  attempts  to  convince 
the  people  he's  trying  to  end  the  war, 
this  is  not  the  case.  We  must  be  con¬ 
cerned  about  the  large  numbers  being 
killed  in  Southeast  Asia,  regardless  if 
U.S.  casualties  are  down  or  not. 

Other  questions:  The  secrecy  in 
Laos  (where  saturation  bombing 
seems  to  be  the  rule  rather  than  the 
exception).  Why  the  increasing  U.S. 
military  and  economic  support  in 
Cambodia?  Why  is  the  U.S.  Agency 
for  Inti.  Development  (USAID)  a 
channel  to  fund  mercenary  armies  in 
Laos  instead  of  being  used  for  devel¬ 
opment,  public  health  and  education 
programs? 

(Write  to  the  Symington  Foreign 
Relations  Subcmte.,  Suite  4229,  New 
Sen.  Office  Bldg.,  Wash.,  D.  C., 
20510  for  a  report  "Security  Agree¬ 
ments  and  Commitments  Abroad" 
on  its  probe  of  Laos,  Thailand  and 
several  other  countries). 

(Continued  on  Page  2) 
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China 

Military  buildup  for  what?  Why  is 
the  U.S.  in  Vietnam?  Because  of  fear 
of  China?  The  ice  jam  is  beginning 
to  break  on  the  frozen  U.S. -China 
policy.  The  Nov.  20  UN  vote  (51-49 
to  seat  Communist  China  and  expel 
Nationalist  China.  There  were  25  ab¬ 
stentions)  was  very  significant  be¬ 
cause  the  majority  voted  to  seat  the 
Peking  regime. 

A  two-thirds  majority  was  needed 
because  the  General  Assembly  ac¬ 
cepted  an  American-sponsored  reso¬ 
lution  that  this  was  an  “important" 
issue. 

The  State  Dept,  apparently  has 
seen  the  handwriting  on  the  wall  and 
has  begun  to  examine  different  al¬ 
ternatives,  such  as  two  Chinas,  or 
more  specifically,  one  China  and  one 
Taiwan  which  would  enable  Nation¬ 
alist  China  to  remain  in  the  UN. 

In  Congress,  Sen.  Jacob  Javits,  N.Y., 
also  a  delegate  to  the  UN  last  year,  is 
taking  the  lead  to  articulate  this 
changed  stand  on  China.  He  was  pre¬ 
paring  a  resolution  which  would  in¬ 
dicate  Congressional  support  for  a 
change  from  past  policy.  Javits  must 
walk  the  tightwire  of  what  minimum 
statement  would  get  support  from 
Congress  and  the  maximum  amount 
of  movement  away  from  the  past. 

The  administration  has  taken  three 
small  steps  in  the  right  direction  in  the 
area  of  freer  travel  and  trade  in  non- 
strategic  goods  in  the  past  1  Vz  years. 

But  when  stacked  up  against  dis¬ 
tribution  of  more  U.S.  arms  to  na¬ 
tions  on  China's  periphery  through 
the  Nixon  doctrine,  there  still  is  a 
very  negative  balance. 

Said  Nixon  at  his  news  conference 
Dec.  10;  “We  have  no  plans  to 
change  our  policy  with  regard  to  the 
admission  of  Red  China  into  the 
United  Nations  at  this  time.  However, 
we  are  going  to  continue  the  initiative 
that  I  have  begun,  an  initiative  of  re¬ 
laxing  trade  restrictions  and  travel 
restrictions,  and  attempting  to  open 
channels  of  communication  with 
Communist  China,  having  in  mind 
the  fact  that  looking  long  toward  the 
future  we  must  have  some  communi¬ 
cation  and  eventually  relations  with 
Communist  China." 

(Write  to  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Cmte.,  Rm.  2170,  Rayburn  Bldg., 


Congress  is  more  anti-mili¬ 
tarist  than  the  President.  It  cut 
$5.2  billion  from  the  adminis¬ 
tration's  defense  request  in  1968; 
$5.6  billion  in  1969,  and  $2.1 
billion  in  1970. 


Wash.,  D.  C.  20515,  for  hearings 
held  last  fall  on  U.S.  policy  toward 
China). 

The  Military 

Stop  the  war,  stop  the  military.  Hope¬ 
fully,  there  will  be  more  discussion 
this  year  on  basic  policy  issues — en¬ 
couraging  a  reassessment  of  U.S.  for¬ 
eign  policy  and  military  commitments 
and  getting  that  reassessment  re¬ 
flected  in  budgetary  changes. 

This  doesn't  mean  dropping  sup¬ 
port  of  amendments  against  specific 
weapons  or  on  monetary  ceilings, 
but  focusing  on  challenging  basic 
policy  assumptions. 

On  the  amendment  route,  wide- 
ranging  debate  could  be  developed 
around  the  following: 

— To  withdraw  troops  from  NATO. 

The  issue  of  U.S.  forces  in  Europe 
likely  will  be  closely  examined  by 
Congress  in  1971,  and  efforts  to  cut 
U.S.  numbers  are  possible. 

— To  cut  back  on  military  aid  to 
U.S.  allies.  (This  issue  probably  will 
be  before  the  Foreign  Affairs  and 
Armed  Services  Cmtes.  where  a  juris¬ 
dictional  dispute  is  forecast.  Jurisdic¬ 
tion  should  remain  with  Foreign  Af¬ 
fairs  instead  of  being  transferred  to 
Armed  Services.)  There  will  be  an 
attack  on  the  whole  question  as  the 
administration  moves  for  additional 
implementation  of  the  Nixon  doctrine 
— to  send  more  U.S.  arms  abroad. 

— To  put  a  ceiling  on  spending  for 
strategic  weaponry.  Could  provide 
the  stage  for  a  discussion  of  nuclear 
disarmament. 

— To  eliminate  all  overseas  con¬ 
struction  from  the  military  construc¬ 
tion  bills. 

— To  cut  operation  and  mainte¬ 
nance  expenditures  at  overseas  bases. 

— An  overall  ceiling  on  military 
spending.  Could  stir  general  debate. 

An  all-out  effort  to  push  a  naval 
shipbuilding  program  through  Con¬ 
gress  this  year  is  almost  certain. 


Can  the  U.S.  operate  without  high 
military  spending?  Columnist  Sylvia 
Porter  says  “One  of  the  most  evil 
economic  propaganda  weapons  that 
we  could  hand  the  Communists  would 
be  a  voluntary  admission  that  the 
United  States  needs  record  and  rising 
war  spending  to  support  prosperity." 

Economic  conversion  should  re¬ 
ceive  a  very  high  order  of  priority 
in  the  new  Congress.  Laird  continues 
to  emphasize  that  reduction  in  mili¬ 
tary  spending  is  partly  responsible 
for  the  current  economic  recession. 
The  administration  is  vulnerable  be¬ 
cause  it  has  almost  no  conversion 
program  to  try  to  cope  with  the 
difficulties  attendant  to  its  much- 
advertised  “transition  from  a  wartime 
to  a  peacetime  economy." 

International  Development 

Land  of  riches.  Hungry  people 
throughout  the  world.  Billions  for 
weapons,  less  and  less  for  interna¬ 
tional  development.  Congress  has  cut 
foreign  assistance  requests  sharply 
since  the  mid-1960's  and  at  present 
has  no  commitment  to  any  level  of 
spending  to  help  other  nations  in  their 
economic  struggles. 

Congress  this  year  must  come  to 
grips  with  the  whole  situation.  It 
must  act  on  legislative  proposals  ex¬ 
pected  in  the  spring  to  separate  mili¬ 
tary  aid  from  economic  help  and  to 
work  much  more  through  interna¬ 
tional  groups  than  in  bilateral  aid  pro¬ 
grams.  A  tough  congressional  fight 
is  expected.  An  excellent  tie-in  to  U.S. 
programs  would  be  the  UN  Develop¬ 
ment  Program  which  is  talking  of 
reaching  a  $1  billion  pre-investment 
assistance  program  by  1975. 

But  despite  recommendations  of 
the  Peterson  Commission  last  spring 


Notice 

To  those  few  who  received  an 
elections  questionnaire  from 
FCNL:  Please  return  them  as 
soon  as  possible  with  the  re¬ 
quested  information  so  that  we 
may  better  understand  the  poli¬ 
tical  responsiveness  of  those 
who  receive  our  publications. 
Our  sincere  appreciation  for 
those  who  already  have  re¬ 
turned  their  questionnaires. 
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and  Nixon's  plans  for  "fundamental 
and  sweeping  reforms"  in  Septem¬ 
ber,  the  heavy  weight  of  military 
assistance  still  burdens  international 
development  programs. 

To  wit:  an  overall  supplemental  bid 
for  $1.03  billion  by  the  President  in 
November  included  $500  million  for 
Israeli  military  equipment  and  some 
$255  million  for  Cambodia,  most  of 
it  for  weapons. 

"I  am  uneasy,"  said  Senate  Major¬ 
ity  Leader  Mike  Mansfield.  "When 
you  tie  the  request  for  aid  to  Cam¬ 
bodia  with  the  250-plane  flight  over 
North  Vietnam,  with  the  commando 
raid  some  23  miles  west  of  Hanoi,  I 
think  we  have  a  set  of  circumstances 
which  should  cause  us  concern." 

Edward  F.  Snyder,  FCNL  Executive 
Secretary,  pointed  out  in  testimony 
Dec.  2  that  the  U.S.  has  dispensed 
more  than  $48  billion  worth  of  arms 
to  countries  around  the  world  since 
1950  and  called  on  this  nation  to 
take  the  leadership  in  stopping  the 
arms  flow.  (Send  15^  to  FCNL  for 
Snyder's  testimony  before  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Cmte.) 

The  Draft 

The  U.S.  has  treaty  commitments 
to  defend  nearly  50  countries.  Future 
Vietnams  or  Cambodias.  The  draft 
produces  the  fodder  for  such  ven¬ 
tures.  It  was  estimated  that  last  Au¬ 
gust  draftees  comprised  only  11% 
of  the  Army  but  a  fourth  of  the  U.S. 
troops  in  Vietnam  and  46%  of  the 
combat  deaths. 

If  Congress  had  been  forced  to  re¬ 
institute  the  draft  in  1964-65  to  carry 
on  the  Vietnam  war  instead  of  the 
rather  vague  Tonkin  Gulf  resolution, 
there  might  have  been  quite  different 
debate  and  administrative  action. 

One  of  the  main  arguments  for 
ending  the  draft  is  that  it  provides 
one  of  the  few  ways  Congress  can 
assert  control  over  the  Pentagon  and 
participate  in  the  making  of  foreign 
policy. 

With  the  draft  the  military  moves 
ahead  without  Congressional  checks 
and  gets  involved  in  further  foreign 
entanglements. 

The  draft  must  be  repealed,  but  the 
most  Congress  is  likely  to  accept 
is  stopping  inductions  and  having 


standby  draft  machinery.  Authority 
to  induct  expires  June  30.  This  is  an 
extremely  favorable  period  to  end  the 
draft  and  may  be  the  last  favorable 
period  for  some  time. 

There  have  been  some  indications 
that  the  administration  already  would 
accept  a  2-year  extension  instead  of 
the  usual  four,  while  reducing  draft 
calls  to  zero. 

One  danger  is  that  if  the  2-year 
extension  is  granted  and  draft  calls 
are  reduced  to  zero;  then  when  pub¬ 
lic  concern  dies  down,  the  adminis¬ 
tration  can  come  back  saying  there 
is  no  need  now,  but  give  it  authority 
to  induct.  With  that  Congress  would 
be  effectively  outmaneuvered,  re¬ 
linquishing  this  important  control 
over  foreign  policy. 

There  are  more  draft  opponents  in 
the  Senate  than  the  House  propor¬ 
tionately,  so  there  probably  will  be 
more  battles  there,  but  the  House  has 
a  real  responsibility  to  end  the  draft 
too,  even  though  the  House  Armed 
Services  Cmte.  is  stacked  against  such 
action.  Some  of  the  chief  opponents 
to  draft  repeal  have  the  idea  that 
the  draft  somehow  democratizes  the 
Army.  Fear  of  government  control 
of  the  individual  has  united  against 
conscription  some  members  of  Con¬ 
gress  of  widely  separated  political 
viewpoints.  (Send  15^*  to  the  Nat'l 
Council  to  Repeal  the  Draft,  101  D 
St.,  S.E.,  Wash.,  D.  C.,  20003  for  3 
pamphlets:  "An  All-Volunteer  Army 
of  the  Poor  and  Black?"  "An  All- 
Volunteer  Professional  Army?"  and 
"What  About  Draft  Reform  or  Na¬ 
tional  Service?"). 

Human  Rights 

In  the  chaotic  final  days  of  the  91st 
Congress,  food  stamps,  welfare  re¬ 
form  (Family  Assistance  Plan — FAP), 
manpower  training  and  public  service 
employment.  Office  of  Economic  Op¬ 
portunity  (OEO),  VISTA,  and  the 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Com¬ 
mission  (EEOC)  all  suffered  in  one 
way  or  another. 

The  administration  made  one  thing 
perfectly  clear — it  believed  much 
more  in  funding  defense  ventures 
than  in  maintaining  adequate  pro¬ 
grams  in  the  area  of  human  rights. 

But  the  work  goes  on.  A  welfare 


reform  program  is  expected  to  be  in¬ 
troduced  in  some  form  again  in  1971. 
FAP  became  clogged  with  Social  Se¬ 
curity  and  the  controversial  trade  bill 
in  the  waning  days  of  the  91st  Con¬ 
gress  after  being  virtually  slaughtered 
by  the  Senate  Finance  Cmte.  The  92nd 
Congress  should  make  fundamental 
reforms  by  going  beyond  the  $1600 
minimum  annual  income  proposed  by 
the  administration  last  year. 

What  else  on  the  domestic  front 
this  year?  There  will  be  work  on  en¬ 
forcement  tools  for  civil  rights  such 
as  cease  and  desist  powers  for  EEOC, 
keeping  eyes  on  school  desegrega¬ 
tion  and  work  on  prison  standards 
and  prisoners'  rights. 

Food  stamp  reform  will  come  up 
again  as  will  consumer  protection. 
And  questions  must  be  answered  on 
the  effectiveness  of  government  pro¬ 
grams  on  hunger,  housing  and  the 
Philadelphia  Plan — hiring  of  blacks  in 
the  construction  trade. 

Civil  Liberties 

Many  bills  endangering  civil  liber¬ 
ties  were  introduced  last  year  and 
probably  will  come  before  Congress 
again  in  1971. 

One  of  the  most  important  ques¬ 
tions  is  how  the  Law  Enforcement 
Assistance  Administration  (LEAA) 
spends  its  money. 

Edward  T.  Anderson,  an  FCNL 
Program  Secy.,  noted  in  testimony  last 
March  that  LEAA's  1969  report 
showed  22.5%  of  its  funds  spent  for 
riot  control,  but  only  3.9%  against 
organized  crime. 

LEAA's  appropriation  in  fiscal 
1971  is  $480  million,  of  which  $411.5 
million  was  slated  for  matching  grants 
to  improve  and  strengthen  law  en¬ 
forcement.  The  question  is  how  much 
goes  for  police  hardware  and  how 
much  for  rehabilitation?  LEAA  said 
in  December  those  figures  were  not 
yet  available. 

LEAA  rose  from  a  fiscal  1969  ap¬ 
propriation  of  $63  million  to  $268 
million  a  year  later.  Then  it  was 
$480  million  with  attempts  to  raise 
it  to  $650  million;  then  on  to  $1.1 
billion  in  fiscal  1972  and  $1.5  billion 
the  next  year. 

(Continued  on  Page  4) 
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Ask  your  Congressman  why  all  that 
money  when  food  stamps  and  OEO 
are  cut  down,  and  VISTA  may  be 
abolished? 

Another  civil  liberties  problem  is 
that  of  invasion  of  privacy.  Why  all 
the  government  snoops  into  our  lives? 

Sen.  Sam  Ervin,  N.C.,  has  scheduled 
hearings  in  late  February  by  his  Con¬ 
stitutional  Rights  Subcommittee  on 
the  whole  question,  including  gov¬ 
ernment  storage  and  computeriza¬ 
tion  of  information,  and  alleged 
Army  spying  on  political  figures. 

Among  Other  Issues 

1925  Geneva  Protocol  to  prohibit 
chemical  and  biological  warfare. 
Hearings  expected  early  in  92nd  Con¬ 
gress  by  Sen.  Foreign  Relations  Cmte. 

Treaty  to  outlaw  genocide.  Twenty- 
two-year-old  pact  expected  to  be  re¬ 
ported  to  Senate  in  1971,  but  passage 
uncertain.  Foreign  Relations  Cmte. 
approved  the  measure  10-2  last  Nov. 
23. 

Mideast.  $500  million  for  Israeli 
arms,  $30  million  for  Jordan,  $5  mil¬ 
lion  for  Lebanon.  At  the  administra¬ 
tion's  request.  Congress  voted  these 
funds  in  December's  supplemental  ap¬ 
propriation,  but  what  of  positive 
moves  toward  peace?  A  House  sub¬ 
committee  held  hearings  last  year, 
and  resolutions  probably  will  be  ex¬ 
pressed  again  this  year  in  Congress. 

But  will  they  really  get  to  the  heart 
of  the  problem?  What  about  the  po¬ 
litical  role  of  the  Palestinian  refugees? 
Why  the  apparent  administration  plan 


of  more  arms  to  keep  a  balance  of 
power  in  front  of  negotiations? 

Alaska  Native  Claims.  Question  of 
10  million  or  40  million  acres  stopped 
a  settlement  in  House  Interior  Cmte. 
last  session.  Matter  probably  will 
come  up  again  in  this  Congress. 

In  Summary 

Here  are  some  tasks  for  Congress 
in  1971: 

•  Reduction  of  military  spending 

and  conversion  to  a  non-war  economy. 

•  Repeal  of  the  draft  and  re-estab¬ 
lishing  of  Congressional  control  over 
war-making  powers.  (Sen.  Foreign 
Relations  Cmte.  plans  hearings  on  the 
latter  early  in  the  92nd  Congress). 

•  Movement  toward  eventual  ad¬ 
mission  of  the  Peoples'  Republic  of 
China  to  the  UN. 

•  Helping  to  find  peaceful  solu¬ 
tions  in  the  Middle  East. 

•  Ratification  of  the  Genocide  Con¬ 
vention  as  well  as  the  UN  Treaty  on 
the  Seabed. 

•  Assist  developing  countries 
through  new  trade  and  development 
assistance  programs. 

•  Bring  expanded  enforcement 
powers  to  EEOC,  reorientation  of 
LEAA  from  arms  and  technology  to 
prevention  and  rehabilitation,  support 
for  neighborhood  legal  services. 

•  Provide  jobs  or  assured  income 

for  the  poor,  replacing  the  current 
welfare  programs;  abolition  of  hun¬ 
ger  through  such  things  as  food 
stamps  and  school  lunches. 


•  National  health  programs,  and 
work  on  matters  pertaining  to  Amer¬ 
ican  Indians. 

•  Bills  that  safeguard  civil  liberties. 

•  Reform  of  the  electoral  and  leg¬ 
islative  processes,  including  the  basic 
issue  of  seniority.  (A  special  House 
Democratic  panel  Dec.  18  proposed 
that  seniority  not  be  the  sole  basis 
for  selection  of  committee  chairmen). 

FCNL  Annual  Meeting 

The  general  committee  of  the 
FCNL  holds  its  annual  meeting  at 
New  Windsor,  Md.,  Jan.  29-31  to 
consider  policy  statements  on  popu¬ 
lation,  drugs  and  economic  develop¬ 
ment  for  the  disadvantaged,  and  to 
set  out  priorities  for  the  year. 


The  Friends  Committee  on 
National  Legislation  includes 
Friends  appointed  by  22  of  the  28 
Friends  Yearly  Meetings  and  10 
Friends  organizations  in  the  United 
States.  Expressions  of  views  in  the 
FCNL  Wa$hington  Newtletter  are 
guided  hy  the  Statement  of  Policy 
prepared  and  approved  by  the  Com¬ 
mittee.  Seeking  to  follow  the  lead¬ 
ings  of  the  Spirit,  the  FCNL  speaks 
for  itself  and  for  like-minded 
Friends.  No  organization  can  speak 
officially  for  the  Religious  Soeiety 
of  Friends. 

FCNL  WASHINGTON  NEWSLET- 
TER.  Editor:  Paul  Brink.  Con¬ 
tributors:  Jon  Newkirk,  Frances 
Neely,  Edward  F.  Snyder,  Edward 
T.  Anderson,  Diane  Edwards,  Phil 
Carter,  David  Johnson,  Linda  Dar- 
row.  245  Second  St.,  N.E.,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.  20002.  Subscription 
$5.00  per  year  ($8.00  air  mail  out¬ 
side  U.S. ).  Published  monthly  ex¬ 
cept  August-Septemher,  when  it  is 
combined.  Second  class  postage 
paid  at  Washington,  D.  C. 


PCM  Washington  Newsletter  Service— 

•  Upon  request: 

FCNL  testimony  before  Congressional  Conunittees 
Information  on  specific  issues 

Special  mailings — Congressional  speeches  and  other 
background  information 

Register  Citizen  Opinion —names,  districts,  and  Com¬ 
mittee  assignments  of  Congressmen 

FCNL  Statement  of  Legislative  Policy 

Please  enter  my  subscription  for  one  year  to  the  FCNL  WASHINGTON  NEWSLETTER,  at  $5.00,  $8.00  abroad  (Air  Mail).  Address:  245 
Second  Street,  N.E.,  Washington,  D.  C.  20002  ($7.00  to  residents  of  Illinois  and  Wisconsin,  who  also  receive  a  Newsletter  on  state  legislation. 
Address:  407  S.  Dearborn,  Chicago,  Illinois  60605).  Contributions  above  NEWSLETTER  subscription  price  support  the  legislative  and 
research  work  of  the  Committee. 

(Contributions  not  deductible  for  income  tax  purposes) 


•  Eleven  Newsletters  a  year 

•  Action  Bulletins — information  and  suggestions 

for  action  when  most  effective 

•  Voting  Record  of  each  Congressman  on  key 

issues 

•  Analysis  of  money  voted  hy  each  session  of 

Congress 
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